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[Note to editors: The following story comes 

in three parts which can be run separately or all 
together. ] 

VISIT TO AN AIR FORCE HOSPITAL: 

THE WAR-WOUNDED COME HOME 

By Tom Engel hardt 

(Editor's note: Tom Engelhardt is a San 

Francisco journalist who co-authored The Indochina 
Story, published by Bantam last year . This story 
was distributed by Pacific Hews Service and then 
Liberation Hews Service . j 

I 

’’The people from our unit are more qualified 
than anybody to speak about the war. First-hand, 
every day, they watch the war. Not directly, but 
they watch it. Pretty gruesome really. Some guys 
come back so blown away, man, that I really wished 
they wouldn’t have come back at all.” 

Ken Rhodes is an Air Force medic. Vietnam’s 
war wounded provide the fabric of his daily life. 

His unit, the 2nd Aeromedical Staging Flight (Aero- 
vac), is located in a wing of the Air Force's David 
Grant Medical Center complex. Overlooking the 
flight line at Travis Air Force Base in northern 
California, it serves as a debarkation and in-transit 
medical facility for a sizeable percentage of the 
wounded returning from Indochinese battlefields. 

There, in a two-story, pastel green building, 
they rest from their overseas flights before being 
posted to appropriate hospitals around’ the country. 
The patient turnover is, of course, high; and Ken 
Rhodes does not like what he sees. "The people," 
he says, "don't really know how much it's costing 
them. And I don't either. Their sons are coming 
back shot up, dismembered, disfigured, mentally 
impaired, and it's costing them a lot more than 
they think. It's not worth it." 

Since 1965, the United States has sent almost 
three million men to Indochina, Over 50,000 have 
died there. Of those who have returned to this 
country, almost 300,000 came back wounded. Many of 
the wounds are debilitating. 

"Like some guy got hit by an APG {an anti- 
personnel grenade] and most of. his back was blown 
away down to the ribs and stuff, which is like a 
good inch, inch and a half. And he couldn't do 
anything. In any position. He was totally uncom- 
fortable. If you floated him in the air, he'd 
still be uncomfortable. And he didn't really dig 
on it either." 

In 4P nuar >'» about 800 Wounded men passed 
througji the Aerovac unit in which Ken works. About 
1,100 passed through in February. These figures 
are down from the nearly 3,000 a month during the 
Tet offensive period of 1968 (before Ken's time). 
Today, there arc fewer ground casualties, but more 
wounded helicopter pilots, reflecting the Nixon 
Administration's emphasis on air rather than land 
warfare. But most of the soldiers Ken sneaks to 
don't Relieve Nixon is bringing the war to an end. 
"They think it’s just going to drag on and on.” 
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Things have changed a lot in the year since 
Ken's come to work at Travis. Today, he says, 
"Only 10-15% of the guys, at the outside, would 
feel getting wounded was worth it. Another 30% 
are just totally opposed to the war and the rest 
are indifferent. They're glad it's over,, but 
then the military is still in their heads . . -When 
I first got here," he adds, "it was mostly things 
like how I won the war and did I tell you about 
the time I singlehandedly blew up half of North 
Vietnam. And now most of the guys sit around 
and drink a few beers, and play cards, and forget 
about the war as much as possible. They're just 
kind of mellowing out." 

The continuing destruction in Indochina has 
done more than fill the land with craters and 
bodies with holes. It has had an effect on the 
minds of the combatants. 

"This guy I was rapping to the other night, 
he was on about 400 milligrams of thorazine a 
day.,.. What he did was he kinda flipped out for 
two days in Vietnam and was just trying to trash 
people physically. He doesn't remember any of 
it and it happened to him two or three times." 

There is nothing extraordinary in this. 

"A lot of them come back and they're just 
really delusional and, well, totally freaked 
would be the best way to say it, because most 
come back schiz and paranoid. It's mostly chronic 
now. A lasting thing." 

However, this is a phenomenon not relegated 
to the psych wards. Even the language of Ken 
and other medics I talked with reflected the 
desolation of the war. Their Speech is tapered 
to fit the Vietnamese warscape. Everything is 
"wasted," "ruined," "freaked out," "zapped." 

It's a language of bitterness and despair -- 
in Ken's case mixed with military trechnicalese , 
down-home talk, and youth/drug cult ure si ang u 

"Everybody," he says, "is freaked in one 
way or another. Either they're really into kill- 
ing and war and everything, or else a lot of 
them talk about bad dreams and stuff because 
of the things that they had to do in Nam 0 " 

In many, the result is a desperate and 
growing drive to avoid the effects of the war. 

"I run into a lot of smack freaks and speed 
freaks coming back.... A lot of guys bring back 
stashes of weed and stuff. We found smack on 
a litter one day. Must have been -- Oh Christ! 
it was a tremendous quantity." Whether it's 
drugs or drinking, "everybody," he feels, "is 
doing something to be rid of the war for a few 
hours and forget about it." 

Like many of his medic friends, Ken Rhodes 
has his own problems "forgetting. " Barely a 
year out of a mid-Western high school, he joined 
the Air Force to avoid the draft. Except for 
his small moustache, he could still blend into 
a Jaycee convention. Perhaps before the war, he 
did. But these looks are deceptive. For the 
war has changed him. On April 24, he and others 
from I r avis marched in the San Francisco anti- 
war demonstration. 
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While he still considers himself a "liberal/* 
some of his friends are into "socialism/* It's 
the war, he says, that’s pushing them all to a 
new point of view. 

"Damn near everybody I know is more to the 
left than anything else. But by varying degrees. 
Like a few guys I know are pretty radical and 
they*d like to bomb and trash everything,... I 
think if you were going to start any kind of a 
revolution, if you want to call it that, it’d 
be a good place to start,, in our squadron, 
because you could probably get quite a few of 
them/* 

His present desire to end the war goes hand- 
in-hand with a full-scale attempt to escape it. 
Though he claims not to be bothered by his job -- 
"You get inured to it, it just doesn't bug you'' -- 
what he says implies something quite different. 

"I'm just me, and I tolerate things pretty 
well. Sometimes though I can come pretty close to 
really flipping out. When I'm asleep is when 
I'm pretty well unguarded and these things hit me. 
And it really messes with my head. Anything that's 
oppressive I'll dream about , You might call it 
just bad dreams., 08 Like for about six months in 
a row t was stoned every day, but I'm starting to 
cut it down.. .. It was just that I was kind of 
thinking of going over the hill and then again I 
felt it would be a pretty stupid move and so I 
just tried to escape from it as hard as I could." 

Now he tries to think of what he's doing as 
an "eight-hour-a-day job." ' 

"I gotta do that," Ken says, "'cause if you 
got emotionally involved with all these wounded 
guys, it'd tear you up I'd say within three days 
you'd be a blubbering idiot 0 " Some, not satisfied 
with the escape drugs provide,' think about desert- 
ing or recall missed opportunities, "A lot of guys 
I know are really sorry that they didn't take the 
opportunity to split the country. I'm included." 

But it's the wounded who find it toughest to 
forget. "It's hard," Ken says, "if you don't have 
legs or eyes or anything. It's pretty bad. They 
put up this front of being happy and being manly 
and really being able to take it and then when 
they get home it hits them and freaks most of them 
out,... Most of the guys just sit on the ward and 
say, 'Well, it doesn't bother me that my leg is 
gone* and they're all smiles and everything. But 
when they get back with their people, you know, 
their family, it starts to come on to them -- 
they've lost their leg and it's really going to 
hurt them and they get depressed. " 

Kep himself has similar fears about going 
home, "I'm really glad I went through the changes 
I did, but I probably would have gone through them 
without the Air force. And it will be hard to adjus 
to my people again, 'cause they're still doing the 
same things that they did when I left " Some- 
times though, Ken simply daydreams about a plea- 
santer future 

"Once I'm out of the service, I think I 
probably won't be into dope as he aw either because 
then I'll be satisfying myself again. You know. 
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when you're stoned, it engenders a feeling of 
well-being. And like it's a lot better than 
bein^g straight and sitting in the base dorm. 

(Like four green walls and a white ceiling and 
a grey tile floor. Those walls eat you* Some 
people have been eaten by the walls.) But if 
I was in college, there would be people and 
friends and things to do and a lot of studying 
and I'd be really happy." 

II 

"When I was over in Vietnam, my company 
had only one guy killed by actual weapons fire. 

We lost probably 30 to 40 people by booby traps. 
Booby traps tick you off the most, 'cause you 
can't shoot back. Boami It goes. Your buddy's 
-laying there. He's blown in half or something 
and all you can do is try to put him back to- 
gether and call in a Medivac. Anyway, I don't 
mess around with booby traps, I stepped on a 
land mine." 

He laughs. He has large, lively eyes, a 
small mustache, a skinny frame. Propped up 
on one elbow, he takes another drag on his ciga- 
rette. The rumpled sheets are thrown back. His 
body extends down the bed, fitting loosely into 
pajama bottoms which end in two white- swaddled 
stumps where his legs should have been. 

Rick Rollins, five months in the field with 
the Americal division, is a bilateral amputee. 

He has also lost one testicle and gained a gal- 
low's humor: "I'm still sore, you knew, tender. 

My girlfriend isn't too happy, but I told her 
I was stripped for speed." 

Rick is resting in a room of the 2nd Aero- 
medical Staging Flight, a wing of the Air Force's 
David Grant Medical Center complex. The pastel- 
green center sits on a slight rise overlooking 
Travis Air Force Base, northern California. Lone- 
ly from enforced confinement, Rick talks compul- 
sively-, He expects to be fitted with new legs 
and hopes within six months to learn how to walk 
all over again. 

His missing legs are not, however, the only 
reminders of his Vietnam experience. There is, 
as well, the violence of his feelings: 

"Sometimes," he says bitterly, "I felt 
like doing the My Lai scene, just walking in and 
bloving away a bunch of people because I was so 
goddamn fucking mad. You know who's been making 
the booby traps, but you can't do a thing about 
it, " 

Across the small rocam, Phil, who was with 
Motor Transport, 7th Engineer Battalion, Bravo 
Company, from February 1968 to December 1969, 
begins to talk alxeut why Vietnamese make booby 
traps. 

"These people are not just fighting for the 
North Vietnamese, but they're fighting against 
the Americans because of what the Americans did 
to then. Probably bombed their buddy's house 
next door, you know. Mistake, but tick a guy off, 
you knew? Kill my brother, you know? 
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"Like I've seen one guy in our platoon strangle 
a little Vietnamese kid, threw him in the damn river 
because he was stealing stuff off a truck. Stuff 
like this you don't hear about back here in the States 
because they don't want it to get out." 

"In Vietnam ," Rick says, "there are thousands 
of My Lai's. On different scales." Yet he is upset 
by Nixon's action in the Calley case. 

"Cal ley did a wrong. Obviously. There's no 
way around it. Unarmed women and children, you 
don't go in there and play God. I mean I killed 
seme people, yeh. But most of the times I did it, 
it was more out of an act of self-preservation. 

Now you can argue the fact that if I refuse to go 
over there in the first place, I wouldn't have to 
self-preservize myself. I'd been in enough anti- 
war demonstrations and stuff but when it came down 
to the real thing I didn't have the nerve to say, 

'Well, you're going to have to put me in jail for 
a couple of years. ' And maybe I deserve to have 
both my legs blcwn off..." His voice trails away. 

There are many dis junctures between the Nixon 
administration's picture of the Vietnam war and 
Rick's recent, barely-sorted memories. The admini- 
stration says the Vietnamese want ps there to help 
preserve their freedom. Rick feels, "we were want- 
ed fron the point that we had money . The most un- 
wanted GI you'll see in Vietnam is a GI without 
cash." 

In fact, Rick often found it hard to tell 
friend frem foe. "We considered the VCr, ARVN's 
(South Vietnamese army) , and the NVA (North Viet- 
namese army) the same. In my outfit, we got mor- 
tared, we got ambushed, we got shot at by the ARVN's 
more than we did by the VC and the NVA's put to- 
gether. " 

Even by sight, it was confusing. "We supply 
the VC. And I mean it's literally the truth. When- 
ever we get a VC, at least two-thirds of the stuff 
he has is GI issue. We caught then before with 
(US) jungle fatigues on, jungle boots, boonie 
hats, GI frags (fragmentation grenades), the whole 
bit you know." 


you get to know the guy and the*! you see the guy 
blown away. . And you know there's nothing as 
stupid and senseless as that war which is just..." 

He stumbles and stops again. He blames it 
on the way things work in America. "The form of 
capitalism we have new can't survive on a peace- 
time budget." 

Fran the other bed, Phil agrees. The war's 
just "a big financial deal." His point of view, 
though, is different fran Rick's. "I don't want 
Conmunism to be sitting in my backyard. I think 
we should stop it in their territory and not face 
it in our street*. Why didn't we just go all the 
way to the EM£ and get rid of than, just get than 
completely cleared out of there?" Yet new, bo tin 
of than want out. Both vehemently supported the 
April veteran's demonstrations in Washington. 

"Now that, I think, is going to shake a lot of 
people up." 

Both entered the service within the year 
after graduation frem high school. Rick, against 
his will; Phil, voluntarily. "I load no views, 

I had no ambitions of anything whatsoever," 

Phil says, "so I decided to join the service and 
I didn't know what I was getting myself into in 
the first place. No one told me what the Ma- 
rine Corps was like back in Oregon." Both laugh. 

Rick yells acroes to Phil, "Did you belong 
to ALL?" 

"Vtoat's that?" 

"Anti-Lifer League . " (A lifer is a career 

officer, ) 

"No. We didn't have that in the Marine Corps. 
We just blew ours away." There is general laugh- 
ter. 

Rick claims there is one "fragging" a week 
in the Americal division. "Around Christmas 
they got the Colonel in hig hootch and threw 
a CS grenade in it and bolted the door shut. 

They had to give him oxygen for two hours to 
bring him back around." 


T 'Jhile the Nixon administration claims that the 
Vietnamization program is succeeding, Rick says, 
" T ‘hen ARVN go out and do things, they are very slop- 
py. And the VC and NVA areri't. They are extremely 
good fighters. They're very resourceful people. 

Most of the VC and NVA we found have been 
^obig this since they were ten years old, that means 
he's been out in the bush for ten years, You better 
believe this man has his stuff together. I mean 
every GI I know over there predicts that the minute 
we pull out the ARVN are going to get their asses 
kicked , royally." 

T *tords tumble out of Rick. The thoughts, with 
their chaotic, nightmarish cjualitv, the experiences, 
overlap, struggle with, contradict each other. The 
war is "a bad joke carried to extremes, " I-*ecause 
like I said, people I've met over there..." He 
stumbles on his thought, pauses, tries again: 

"I mean like a guy that you live with twen tv- 
four hours a da'' for two or tiuree non t’ns. I mean 
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As for drugs, he says the smack scene is 
heavy .in the rear areas. "Back there it doesn't 
cost you much. I mean like it's a five-bucks-a- 
dav Jiabit, and you're earning good cash. But 
like you get bad-: to the States and you just 
aren't going to find anything that pure, and 
Y°ur five-buck- a-day habit turns into a hundred- 
buck -a -day habit. And that's where these guys 
get burned." 

Within hand's grasp above Rick's bed is a 
metal bar. Increasingly, as he talks, he reaches 
for it, grips tightly and grimaces with pain. 
About this he says nothing. He wonders, though, 
how he will face, no less fit, the society which 
Iiad sent him over to Indochina six months 
-before. 

"I was lucky," ha says, running his words 
together. "I'm a musician, and I write and 
that's hew I make my money because I'm a lousy 
musician and I write halfway decently so you 
know when things get bad, no one'll hire me, I 
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may whip off a quick article to the UPI or some- 
thing and make myself a couple of bucks. I've 
still got both my hands with all my fingers and 
I've still got my head. In fact, if anything, 

I think this might be good because I was running 
around before doing nine or ten things just as 
well and I won't be able to do those things new. 

So maybe it just might slew me dewn, set me in one 
direction. ..." 

The war seems to engulf his mind. "Rolling 
Stone ran this article," he says. "They said, the 
Vietnam war doesn't have a theme song. But while 
I was over there, I'd say every GI kne^v at least, 
the very least, the chorus to "Feel Like I'm 
Fixin' to Die" and "We Got to Get CXit of This 
Place." 

Ill 

Welly it's oney two y three y look at that amputee; 
At least it's below the kneey 
Could have been worsey you see . 

Welly it f 8 true your kids look at you differently; 
But you came in an ambulance instead of a hearse y 
That f s the phrase of the trade y 
It could have been worse . 

The singer’s voice is pleasant. Its guitar 
accompaniment, a sprightly, talking-blues beat* 

The tune is old; the words, new. The singer, Mark 
Stapleton, is a medic, part of 2nd Aeromedical 
Staging Flight (Aerovac), located at Travis Air 
Force Base in northern California, He is trying 
to explain, with another medic's song, what it's 
like to work every day, month after month, with 
Vietnam's war-wounded, many of whom are set down 
briefly at Travis on their way to other hospitals 
across the country, 

"Changing a dressing," he says, "is the most 
immediate kind of contact you can have with a bat- 
tle casualty* You take off whatever kind of dress- 
ings there are and you see The stump; you see the 
bone and the muscles and the nerve tissues; and 
you go in with the Q-tips, clean it out with per- 
oxide, and put him through a lot of pain. 

"Then you put it back on again and the next 
day you do the same thing if he happens to be 
there If he isn't, you know someone else will 
take his place. You can't say to these guys, 

'Well, you lost your leg for a good cause,' since 
they know they didn't. All you can say is, 'Well, 
it's bad, but it could have been worse,' and they 
almost all have buddies where it was worse,.*. 

You know," he adds, "You have to look on, not 
them, but the whole situation with some sort of 
horrible humor. You just can't do my job day 
after day and not have some kind of distance 
between you and the terrible things that are 
happening to these people," 

The Indochina war has forced Mark to insulate 
himself. As with other medics, this "distancing" 
bothers him enormously It makes him despise the 
war, but also worry about himself .Any expression 
of strong emotion seems, in some way, a relief 


"I said to myself I was never going to allow 
myself to become the kind of person who couldn't 
cry sometimes. I proved that to myself by crying 
a couple of days ago," 

He was, at the time, treating a soldier who 
had lost both his legs to a land mine. The sol- 
dier had a serious heart condition, too. He 
was being given "IV's" (intravenous fluids), "and 
when someone has IV's for weeks at a time it's 
what happens to a junkie. After a while they 
can't find the veins anymore. They had two 
flight surgeons come in and his veins were so 
shot that . working , one flight surgeon on each 
arm, they tried unsuccessfully for an hour and a 
half with a sixteen-gauge needle, which is a 
huge needle, a monster needle, on this poor kid, 
and I had to hold his arm. 

"Normally, under those conditions, they 
would have gone to his legs, but he didn't have 
any legs. And I had to sit there while he went 
through this incredible pain. When I had a 
break for about ten minutes, I just went in the 
j ohn and cried, you know, and came back out again, 
and that was cool. I was okay." 

A graduate of a large state university, Mark 
remembers a time when he would "walk to summer 
sessions reading Conscience of a Conservative and, 
to top it off, walk home reading Ayn Rand's 
Fountainhead . " While he disliked the war before 
joining the Air Force, his experiences in the 
hospital have provided him with a further educa- 
tion. Revelations which have proved shocking to 
many Americans are accepted as normal at Travis. 

While the Administration was still denying 
our ground involvement in Laos, Special Forces 
people told him of the "hunter-killer" teams 
we had long dropped into the area. Before recent 
exposes of heroin-use among American troops hit 
the press, he observed "a large-enough propor- 
tion of guys who come through with serum hepa- 
titis from bad needles to indicate, to me at 
least, that a fairly large number of them have 
had some experience with hard drugs." 

And, on the N«LoF M he has noted the res- 
pect with which they are discussed by American 
soldiers. Recently a wounded soldier said to 
him, "I'm gonna find the VC that got me, and I'm 
gonna shake his hand, 'cause that was a smart 
motherfucker, no question about that." 

Or they sav , "Don't call [the N.L.F.] Char- 
ley, call him Mister Charles." For our allies -- 
the ARVN troops, they have mostly contempt. 

All this has created a strong conflict in 
him. He is proud of the care given to the woun- 
ded by his Aerovac unit, but it upsets him to 
think he is supporting the war effort. 

"Okay," he says (only partly convinced 
himself), "What I do is a horrible job. What 
I ought to do is admit that it's a horrible job 
and I shouldn't be doing it and to do everything 
that I can in terms of resisting the military 
so that no one has to do my job." Yet, when 
asked, he is unsure how to go about ending the 
war 
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Tom Sprague, on the other hand, is quite sure= 
He would pull the troops out "just as fast as they 
could get on a boat/' He would do the same for 
himself, given the opportunity Like Mark, he is 
a college graduate* But unlike Mark, his feelings 
seem ready to overpower him at any moment. 

You feel, talking to him, that he is holding 
himself under a tight and perilous control* "I'm 
at a tender point here," he says of his mental 
state. And again, "From day to day, I don't know 
if I'm going to go (desert) or not, I'm not where 
my words are* I should be in prison probably* I 
don't know if I can make it here," 

It is not his job ("I think I'm at the base 
I'd most like to be at* And doing what I'd most 
like to do."), but the war, everything he sees and 
hears about its effects on people, that pushes him 
so near the edge. "The most widely-read literature 
among the guys that return from Vietnam, it's 
comics * Comic books and adventure stories. You 
know, Male . You see the picture of some guy kill- 
ing somebody and the barebreasted, Vietnamese-type, 
Asian-looking woman*.." 

He says in disgust, "These guys are just living 
in a dream world. They're young, easily influenced. 
They went there without many values and came out of 
it a tough Marine^ Cartoons! It's the good against 
the bad. It's always the gooks. In every war we've 
ever fought, we haven't killed people. Even when 
we killed whites of the same religion and they 
looked like us, they were Krauts * . .There ' s tremen- 
dous racism. I took one guy up to eat and we were 
having rice and he said, 'Oh my God! Gook food! ' 

I wonder who we're fighting for if everyone's a 
gook?" 

What upsets Tom most, though, are the dressing 
changes. "I don't like them, like the stump 
dressings and the amputations -- they smell. And 
I've still not gotten used to people's bodies look- 
ing like that. I'm not callous ... I get over it, 
but I think about it. A lot. I can do it . I 
can joke with the guy about it. But it's just I 
can't help thinking, 'Why the hell's this guy lost 
his legs?'" "It's unreal. There's always a new 
shipload* Ybu get 'em in, you get 'em out, They’re 
always coming back through." 

Another medic, soft-spoken Art Hammond, feels 
differently. "When I do dressings, it seems to me 
that it's already happened to the guy and he's got 
to be taken care of. You know, you're the one who's 
doing it, so you do it as good as you can." Art 
joined the Air Force soon after high school to 
avoid getting drafted, "After I joined, like about 
a week after [he laughs], I knew it was a mistake " 
Though quite young, he is an old-timer among the 
medics . 

Thinking back, he says, "Seeing these guys 
return, day after day, it's just more reason not 
to go. Like they come back, every day, every day, 
these guys are just no legs and no anus and stuff 
and it's not doing anything. They're just getting 
wiped out for nothing." What will he do it he gets 
out of the service 0 He looks surprised "dust 
nothing Go back to living Just live a normal 
life Then I'll start thinking about what to do " 
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Mark Stapleton is talking about his feelings 
on the war. A rare occurence, his voice rises; 

"I wish Nixon could have my job for a day* What's 
sad is that now, thinking about it, I don't think 
it would change his opinions any; but it's impos- 
sible to do my job, to run into people day after 
day who are going to be crippled and paralyzed 
for the rest of their lives*. .for what?" 

It f s seven y eighty nine y 

Well y he finally diedy 

Tried to keep him alive y 

But he lost the will to survive . 

The agony that his life would have been y 
Welly you say to yourself as you load up the 

hearse > 

At least it f s over this way> 

It could have been worse . 

--30— 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

A RECIPE FOR MARIJUANA COOKIES 
FROM THE ANN ARBOR SUN 

LIBERATION News Service 

1/2 cup margerine or butter 
3/4 cup brown sugar (or honey) 

1 egg 

1 cup wholewheat flour 
4 tbsp. carob powder 
1/2 tsp. baking powder 
1/4 tsp. soda 
1/4 tsp* salt 
1 1/2 tsp. vanilla 

1/2 cup chopped nuts (or hulled sun- 
flower seeds) 

1/2 cup raisins 

1/2 cup powdered marijuana 

Cream shortening and sugar; add egg. 

Powder marijuana by sifting it through a strainer, 
and sift together with the rest of the dry in- 
grediants. Stir in vanilla, nuts, and raisins. 

Drop by teaspoonfuls onto a greased 
baking sheet!. Bake 8 to 10 minutes at 400°. 

Yield: 3 dozen. 

Don't O.D. on these. Eat one or two and 
wait an hour. You'll be blasted. 

-30- 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

Cl's IN ‘ALASKA "HONOR" THEIR GENERAL 

DELTA JUNCTION, Alaska (LNS) -- The first 
issue of Arctic Arsenal (P.O. Box 312, Delta 
Junction, Alaska 99737), a GI paper at Ft. Greely, 
gave its first "Lifer of the Month" award to Major 
General James Hollingsworth, commanding officer 
of the base. 

Although he has committed many attrocitie^, 
Hollingsworth is probably best remembered for a 
remark he made to a reporter in Vietnam as the 
General sniped from his helicopter at the fleeing 
figures below: 

"There's no better way to fight than going 
out to shoot \C's. An' there's nothing I love 
better than killin' Cong, No S ir " -30- 
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SAN DIEGO CHARGES THREE CHI CANOS 
UNDER SWEEPING "SYNDICALISM” LAW 

SAN DIEGO, Calif . (LNS) --On July 26, David 
Rico, Richardo Gonsalves, and Carlos Calderon 
go to trial in San Diego on charges of possession 
of a molotov cocktail and of "criminal Syndical- 
ism"— the anti-radical law used to lock up hun- 
dreds of leftists in the early thirties. 

"Los Tres de San Diego" (The San Diego 
Three) worked on the Chicano newspaper "El Barrio, 
published by Brown Berets in San Diego, at the 
time of their indictment. At the bottom of the 
charges, some observers think, is a police agent, 
Jesus Lopez. He will testify that a meeting of 
Brown Berets to discuss upcoming Chicano anti-war 
demonstrations last year actually discussed fire- 
bombs instead. 

It is unclear if the government case will 
hold up in court. One charge in the original in- 
dictment, "soliciting the commission of a murder," 
has already been dropped by the prosecution. The 
jury may consider it suspicious that the police 
did not arrest "mad bombers" for six months after 
they allegedly plotted their crimes. 

But there's one hitch. The charge of "crim- 
inal syndicalism", rarely used since the early 
1920s, is even vaguer than conspiracy charges 
popular with Federal prosecutors in recent years. 

Between 1917 and 1920, "criminal syndicalism" 
laws were passed by 21 states and territories. 
Aimed at destroying the International Workers of 
the World ( I WW- -sometimes known as the Wobblies), 
the laws imposed penalties as high as 25 years 
and $10,000 for advocating violence as a means 
of political struggle. 

In California, where "Los Tres de San Diego" 
will be tried, 531 people, most of them Wobblies, 
were busted for "criminal syndicalism" between 
1921 and 1923. Over 150 wound up in San Quentin 
largely on the testimony of two ex-Wobblies pas- 
sionately devoted to the destruction of the IWW. 

In 1923 Judge Charles Busick issued a state- 
wide court injunction prohibiting the acts out- 
lawed by the "criminal syndicalism" law. The 
judge alone decides who is ia -contemct of an in- 
junction issued from his court, and, if found 
guilty of contempt, sends the "violator" straight 
to jail. Fhus, a "violator" can be jailed without 
the need for costly and uncertain jury trials. 

A portion of the law reads as follows: 

tr Criminal syndicalism means any doctrine or 
precept advocating , teaching or aiding arid abet- 
ting the commission of crime 3 sabotage (which is 
hereby defined as meaning wilful and malicious 
physical damage to injury to physical property j y 
or unlawful acts of force and violence ^r unlaw - 
jul methods of terrorism as a means of accomplish- 
ing change in industrial ownership or control, 
or effecting any political change f' 

In other words, under the law that the San 
Diego prosecutor is now planning to use, a person 
who urges that someone throw a rock through* a 
school window to express disgust at the Board of 
Education can be convicted of "criminal svnuical- 
ism" which carries a 
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In fact, you don't even have to urge such 
an act to be found guilty. It is sufficient if 
you reprint , pub lish , edit, issue or circulate or 
publicly display" any written material." Or better 
yet, it's enough if someone ""by sspoken or written 
words, justifies or attempts to justify criminal 
syndicalism or the commission or attempts to commit 
crime, sabotage, violence or unlawful methods of 
terrorism . " 

There are obviously tens of thousands of 
people in the United States who could be prosecuted 
under laws like this one while the government could 
avoid the indignity of pronouncing Martial Law. 

"Los Tres de San Diego" feel that defeat in this 
case will be very costly to the movement and promise 
to put up a good fight. 

* * * 

Contributions to the defense of David, Ricardo, 
and Carlos can be mailed to Arthur Miller, Post 
Office Box 1332, San Diego, Calif. 92112. Checks 
should be made out to Los Tres de San Diego Defense 
Committee . 

For more info^call 714-232-6621, San Diego . - 

Information Center. 

-30- 

**************************************************** 
BLACK COPS IN GEORGIA: "THERE'S NO LIBERTY AND 

JUSTICE IN THIS POLICE DEPARTMENT 

Great Speckled Bird/LIBERATION News Service 

COLUMBUS, Ga. (LNS) --"There ' s no liberty and 
justice in this police department," said members of 
the Afro-American Police League after demonstrating 
to protest the firing of seven black policemen. 

May 31. The seven patrolmen, including the execu- 
tive director of the League, were fired for partic- 
ipating in a protest against the arrest of another 
black policeman, and for ripping the American flag 
shoulder patches off their uniforms during the 
protest outside police headquarters in Columbus. 

The demonstration that the patrolmen were fired 
for participating in was called in support of Of- 
ficer Brooks, A few days before Brooks failed to - 
appear to testify in traffic court as required. He 
was arrested on charges of contempt of court, dis- 
orderly conduct and resisting arrest, although he 
had notified the police department that day that he 
was sick and couldn't appear in court. The League 
believes that the department's failure to notify the 
court officials that Brooks could not appear and his 
arrest afterwards are indications of the department’s 
attempts to get rid of black patrolmen. 

The League brought charges of discrimination 
and police brutality against the Columbus police 
department, but the Muscogee County grand jury met 
June 3 and completely exonerated the police. 

-30- 

* * * * *********************************************** 

UT. ARP PROUD TO ANNOUNCE THE GLORIOUS BIRTH OF 
'HIRED BEAUTIFUL KITTENS TO PUAS AND LPOD. THEIR 
NAMES ART HUNNVDO , SAMORA AND ROSABUD. THEY WERE 
HORN ON ROSA'S BIRTHDAY. HAPPY BIRTHDAY ROSA. 


penalty of 1> years in jail, 
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From: Kansas City Vietnam Veterans Against the War 

(816) 561-1119 or (816) 931-5902 

VVAW in Kansas City, Mo. is asking that groups 
all over the country, and particularly those in 
the Midwest, to support "Operation Heart of .America", 
which is scheduled for July 3-5. There will be 
Vietnam information booths all around the city as 
well as guerrilla theater actions and workshops. 
Active duty GIs from nearby bases plan to partic- 
ipate 0 On July 4 there will be speakers at 
Richards Gebauer Air Force Base, just outside of 
Kansas City right after the rally. The VVAW are 
trying to bring the war to the people in the Midwest 
much like they did in Washington in April. They 
think there is a lot of energy to be sparked by 
this kind of action, but the more people who par- 
ticipate in it the better it will be. If you want 
to help contact John Upton at the above numbers. 

* ★ ★ 

From; The Christopher Street Liberation Day Com- 
mittee, 247 W„ 10th St., New York, N.Y. 

10014 (212) CH-2-5273 


From: SP/4 Steven R. Crawford, 533-54-9878 

HHB VC A, APO New York, N.Y. 09175 

I am a native of Vancouver, Washington and 
attended Clark College there in 1970. I used to 
be a very interested reader of your paper (Portland, 
Oregon’s underground, The Willamette Bridge). I 
am now employed by the screwed up Army in Europe! 

My wife and I are definitely prisoners of the 
"Green Machine." Some underground literature 
would greatly brighten our "olive green days," 
Underground news, over here, is sometimes hard to 
come by. Therefore, we would like to take you up 
,on your free offer to servicemen. Your publications 
would be well circulated and very much welcome 

And if you have any questions concerning 
USAEUR (U.S. Army Europe), just ask, and I will 
definitely lay some heavy stuff on ya. 

[This letter was forwarded to the LNS office by 
Bridge staffers. Please send Steven and his wife, 
Jan, complimentary subs.] 


As part of Gay Pride Week 1971, the Chris- 
topher Street Liberation Day Committee is sponsor- 
ing all -day workshops and forums on various as- 
pects of Gay life and on the Gay movement. It 
will be held on Saturday, June 26 at P.S, 41, 

116 W, 11th St (corner of 6th Ave.) 

The schedule is as follows: 9:00 a.m o -10:00 

a.m. (audtorium) Guerrilla theater and Welcome 
10:00 a„m,-12 Noon $ 1:00 p 0 m„-3 :00p 3 m. Workshops. 

Workshops include these topics: consciousness 

raising, how to organize a Gay group, legal rights, 
Gay political/ legislative issues, coming out. Gays 
and psychology, Gays and religion, transvestites, 
street people, sado-masochism, transexuals, or- 
ganizing Gay welfare centers, Lesbian health-care. 
Third World Gays, Gay male health, Gay arts. 

Mixed (male and female) group problems, Lesbians 
and women’s liberation, interracial relationships, 
Gay liberation and other liberation movements, 

Gay youth, Gay parents, parents of Gay people and 
Gays and the anti-war movement. 

3:00 p.m -5:00 p.m. (auditorium) Convocation with 
workshops reporting, presentations from Gay groups 
and Gay entertainment 

Thousands of Gay people from around the coun- 
try are expected to attend this and other activi- 
ties of Gay Pride Week which will culminate in the 
Sunday, June 27 March up 6th Ave. to the Sheep 
Meadow in Central Park 

Note: The media is welcome to the convocation 

with the stipulation that they refrain from pho- 
tographing the audience and photograph and/or 
quote particular speakers only if they obtain a 
release from those speakers . 

* * * 

PLEASE PAY YOUR JUNE: BILLS--- 

RMBB CONTINUES ON NEXT COLUMN 
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From: Bucks County Free Press, 6 Palm Lane, Lev- 

ittown, Pa, 19054 

Dear Brothers and Sisters at LNS, 

We’d really appreciate it if you’d put this 
letter in your bulletin. 

For about 2 months now we have been trying to 
get things together to print our first issue in 
September. 

Subscriptions can be bought at $3.00 for 12 
monthly issues, our first issue wont be dynamite 
but... we ’ll get our stuff together and get the rev- 
olution going with the help of all of our brothers 
and sisters. 

★ ★ ★ 

From: Cont racultura, C.C. Central 1332, Capital 

Federal, Argentina 

Contracultura (South American Underground Press 
Syndicate Branch) has superseded Eco Contemporaneo , 

Only a few American papers send exchange copies. 

Please do so, I am trying to open our brothers’ and 
sisters’ eves to your battle up there. Remember that 
Hitler is well and alive in the White House. Send 
us your papers, please. 

* ★ * 

From: Waleed S. Al-Fadhly and Gary D, Shapiro, 

7242 W. 90th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 90045 

Last summer after we graduated from high school 
and worked for a year on an underground paper, we wrote 
and printed a booklet called "How to Publish a High 
School Underground Newspaper." It included descrip- 
tions of our experiences as well as detailed and il- 
lustrated information on printing, editing, distrib- 
uting, etc. Within a few months we managed to sell 
our entire edition of 1000 copies at 50 cents each. 

We get many requests for the booklet, and we 
don’t have nearly enough time to keep re-printing 
it and mailing it out. We are therefore trying to 
find a publisher who will help us. 

We are currently working on a revised edition, 
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incorporating the suggestions that many of our 
readers wrote. We will also broaden its scope to 
include college, GI, community and organizational 
papers, and give the text a style which will ap- 
peal more to the general reader* By the end of 
July we hope to have a book- length manuscript 
with diagrams and illustrations ready for publi- 
cation. 

If you have any suggestions for publishers 
please get in touch with us immediately, 

* * ★ 

From: Outlaw Times, P»0. Box 17208, Forth Worth, 

Texas 76102 

Outlaw Times began publishing last January as 
a result of a Dallas Notes staff split. We lost 
a lot of time, energy and money in the hassle and 
didn’t publish any papers between February and 
June* 

We’ve moved to Forth Worth and have started 
publishing once more. We’re now in the process of 
sending out exchange papers. If you are still 
publishing a paper, or trying to, let us hear 
from you and we’ll make sure we send papers to 
you. Those we don’t hear from within the next 
month will be dropped from our exchange lists. 

One other thing. In the June 1-14 issue of 
O.T. the four center pages contain a story about 
a police raid on our home last October 31, At 
that time we were members of the White Panther 
Party, which was one reason for the raid. Since 
that time we have dropped the name W.P.P. but 
the phony possession of marijuana charges remain. 
Trials will be coming up soon so any publicity 
anyone can give us will’ be deeply appreciated. 

More information on trial dates and such will be 
sent out in the near future. 

★ ★ ★ 

From: American Refugee Service and Montreal 

Council to Aid War Resisters, P o 0 o Box 5, 
Westmount Station, Quebec, Canada (514) 
843-3132 

The American Refugee Service and the Montreal 
Council to Aid War Resisters for the present time 
are administered by the same committee. That means 
that as far as those organizations are concerned 
there will no longer by any danger of duplication 
of services or operation at cross purposes. We 
have expressed our willingness to work with any 
other group offering services which we do not 
provide. 


to start some small co-operative industries to 
enable individuals to support themselves. In addition 
we are planning works of assistance to victims of 
war in other countries. We have included with this 
letter a statement of our position in regard to pri- 
ority counselling. 

* * * 

From: Kurt Modesky, #627135, Box 777, Monroe, 

Washington 98272 (Washington State Reforma- 
tory) 

To the beautiful person who sent me an LNS media 
package, 

I'm a prisoner who asked for one recently and 
it has arrived and thank you very much. 

About 15 of my brothers in here have read it 
and so many others want to that I’ve had to make up 
a waiting list. 

We were starved and you fed us. Bless you all* 
Love and Liberty, 

Kurt 

[LNS has been getting loads of requests for packet 
subs from prisoners at this reformatory. The men 
who run it have decided some mail regulations. We 
think that Kurt and his friends would dig getting 
complimentary subs to lots of undergrounds. So if 
you can send him your paper gratis, please do* 

We’ll publish the names and addresses of other in- 
mates as the requests come in.] 

* * * 

From: Media Center, 2 Brookline, Cambridge, Mass. 

02139 

Keep sending your exchange papers, letters and 
notices to the Media Center. Old Mole has dis- 
appeared again underground, but a dozen more local 
papers are using this office and need the ideas, 
information and graphics from everywhere else. 

* * * 

From: LNS 

Dear Friends, 

^ couple of reminders. 

Please send us telephone numbers. We need an 
accurate phone listing for each subscriber so we can 
get in touch quickly when we need to. 

Call us when things happen where you are, or 
write. We want to hear from you out there often. 


The services which we are now able to pro- 
vide to draft dodgers and deserters include the 
following: immigration, draft and military coun- 

selling; publication of the pamphlet, "Immigrat ion 
to Canada and It's Relation to the Draft and the 
Military," of which approximately 70,000 copies 
have currently been distributed; medical and 
psychological assistance, minimal clothing and food 
requirements; job counselling; and housing in 
both private homes and in the Carre St. Louis 
Hostel , 

The employment scene is bleak because of 
the ge n eral situation in (juehec so that we hope 
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Anne and Karen are waiting for more responses 
to the Hanoi letter. If you still haven't gotten a 
copy of the letter, write and we’ll send you one. 

And if you like beautiful kittens and cats, 

LNS is looking for new homes for many of our four- 
legged friends. 

If you know of any good homes and will be passing 
through New York City this summer, stop by--maybe 
you’ll go home with a new friend. 

Also if you're travelling around and do want to 
stop by, please call before you come. 

END HI- KM L B 
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A LETTER FROM THE GREEK RESISTANCE TO NEW 
YORK'S MAYOR LINDSAY 

LIBERATION News Service 

The Honorable John Lindsay 
Mayor of New York City 
U.S.A. 

Dear Mr. Lindsay, 

We were very distressed to learn that you 
have arranged through the American Embassy to 
spend August at the Akti Myrina Hotel on the is- 
land of Limpos . As a politician I am sure you 
have made your calculations and you wish the 
publicity that the Colonels and the Embassy are 
making about your visit. 

It is true, I suppose, that the majority of 
Greek -American voters share Spiro Agnew's vision 
of the world. It is also true that we nine mil- 
lion Greeks who cannot vote in our own country 
of course cannot vote in your country even though 
it is your government that determines the polit- 
ical system under which we live. Over the last 
four years those Greeks who expected some respect 
for democratic principles on the part of America 
and Americans have been rudely awakened, and thus 
your gesture is just one more slap in our face, 
one more proof that if Americans care at all 
about Greece, it is for their bases, their 
business, and their vacations. 

And you are so strong there is little we can 
do about it, especially on Limnos where your 
Colonels have given you carte blanche to make a 
gigantic new base for your war machine. We can 
only wish you an enjoyable vacation, but hope 
that just for a moment when you take an evening 
swim in the Aegean you will think of those 
Greeks, many like you with a background of edu- 
cation and privilege who could afford humanist 
principles, those who at the moment you are 
swimming are either facing the torturer or are in 
tiny cells closed off from their land and their 
sea . 

Eleftheros Anthropos 

EMA f Greek Militant Resistance) 

P .S . : Since both outgoing and incoming mail is 

censored, I am taking the precaution of sending 
a copy with a friend leaving Greece and thus you 
might receive two copies of this same letter. 

-30- 


from PRISON POEMS 

I he ancients used to like to sing about natural 

beauty 

Snow and flowers, moon and wind, mist, mountains 

and rivers . 

Today we should make poems including iron and 

steel , 

And the poet also should know how to lead an 

attack . 

--Ho Chi Mip.h 


ALBUQUERQUE: AFTER 3 DAYS, 2 DEAD AND $3 MILLION 

DAMAGE 

ALBUQUERQUE (LNS) - -Nearly $3 million worth of 
property-including a police station, several squad 
cars and a section of the U.S. Federal Building in 
Santa Fe--have been destroyed in three days of 
fighting which saw police open fire into crowds of 
young Chi canos and whites. 

Two Chicanos are dead and scores of others-- 
Chicano and white--are wounded. By Thursday June 16, 
an uneasy quiet prevailed over the city as nearly 
1000 National Guardsmen and state and local police 
patrolled the streets. 

It all began the previous Sunday afternoon 
when police tried to arrest four Chicanos for drink- 
ing wine at a rock concert in Roosevelt Park. A 
crowd gathered around to prevent the arrest and 
fighting broke out with the outnumbered police. The 
marked cars brought in for the arrest were over- 
turned and the police retreated for the moment. 

Then came reinforcements and teargas. But the 
crowd refused to disperse and began throwing back the 
cannisters and other assorted missiles. At that 
point, according to a report in the city's establish- 
ment paper, the Albuquerque Journal, "Some officers 
drew their pistols and fired, not in the air but at 
members of the crowd." At least one person fell in 
the first volley, shot in the back. The firing con- 
tinued as people ran for cover andfor the streets ad- 
jacent to the park. Members of the straight press 
report they were also shot at. 

By the end of that evening over $2 million worth 
of property was destroyed, several people were 
wounded by gunshot, 131 others were in jail, a 7 pm 
to 6 am curfew was set and National Guard were 
alerted . 

The following afternoon nearly 1,000 guardsmen 
were called in when hundreds of Chicanos and whites 
marched from a protest rally in Roosevelt Park to the 
University of New Mexico in downtown Albuquerque and 
began breaking the windows of businesses lining the 
streets. The crowd, numbering well over 1000^ had 
left the ral ly , angered at a speech by Lt. Governor 
Mon dragon, a Chicano. They felt he was only using 
the word "police repression" as a political ploy. 

When the crowd hit the University area, they 
stoned dozens of businesses, as a line of nearly 100 
police stood by and took no retaliatory action. 

But armed fighting did eventually break out 
after a Cadillac owned by Gallas Cadillac, a local 
car dealer, ran down a Chicano youth who was standing 
near the driveway of the lot. The crowd surged on to 
the car lot and began burning all the automobiles. 
Simultaneously, police and National Guard, both armed 
with loaded rifles, moved on the people. Some police 
opened fire and others threw teargas cannisters 
Some of the young people fired back. Two Chicanos 
were killed and several other people- -whi te and Chi- 
cano--, as well as some police, were wounded. 

When 7 pm came police began making curfew vio- 
lation arrests and by the next morning, 283 people 
were jailed. Their charges ranged from curfew vio- 
lations to felonies. However, the people kept the 
police, the Guard and firefighters moving around all 
night, as 12 businesses in different parts of town 
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went up in flames after firebomb attacks. One of the 
targets was the Winthrop Rockefeller Shopping Center 
ten miles out of the center of town. 

Tuesday was a quiet day and just a few arrests-- 
mostly for curfew violations--were made in the even- 
ing, bringing the total of detainees since Sunday to 
more than 400. But on Wednesday morning a police 
social club and a Federal Building in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico’s capital, were firebombed. Two hundred Na- 
tional Guard were called into Santa Fe. 

Some of the detainees have been released on 
their own recognizance, and on small bonds, but 222 
are still being held on minimums of $300 bail. Their 
arraignments were originally scheduled for Thursday, 
June 17, but were postponed a week because the pre- 
siding judge, according to local papers, said that 
he was afraid of a confrontation in the courtroom 
and that there just weren’t enough police to cover 
the courtroom and the streets at the same time. 
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[Note to editors: Graphics to go with this 

story appear in this packet as well as packets 
342,344 and 347.] 

NAM DINH: VISIT TO A BOMBED CITY 

by Karen Kearns 
LIBERATION News Service 

NAM DINH, North Vietnam (LNS) -- The bombing 
of IJorth Vietnam -- How can we understand what 
that means? 

The U.S . dropped one million tons of bombs on 
north Vietnam between 1965 and 1966 . There are 
30 provinces in North Vietnam ; each of them has a 
capital city . Twenty-six of those capital cities 
were bombed . Nine were completely destroyed . North 
Vietnam has six major cities . Three of them — 

Vinhj Thai Nguyen and Viet Tri — were totally 
destroyed . Residential areas and factories in the 
other cities -- Hanoi > Haiphong and Nam Dinh — 
were bombed . Every province is divided into dis- 
tricts ;of approximately 250 districts > 135 were 
bombed . More than 30% of all the villages in North 
Vietnam were bombed . * 

You come to understand in another way when 
you visit Nam Dinh. 

Nam Dinh, the third largest city of North Viet- 
nam, is the capital of Nam Ha province, where the 
U.S. dropped 50,000 tons of bombs in 2,084 air 
attacks. The bombs fell on more than 300 of Nam 
Ha’s 370 villages. The capital is a city of light 
industry where women textile workers are 70 % of 
the labor force . Sixty percent of its buildings -- 
homes, schools, hospitals, pagodas, churches -- 
were destroyed in 170 bombing attacks. 

"Sometimes they attacked repeatedly, 20 days 
and nights in one continuous air raid," remembers 
the woman who has been Nam Dinh ' s mayor for the 
past eight years. "One night they attacked for 
five hours consecutively. But among all those air 
raids there is one which is engraved in our minds -- 
April 14, 1900 in Hang Thao Street." 


Hang Thao was once a busy commercial and 
residential street where workers, artisans and 
tradespeople had their homes and shops. There 
was a restaurant, a tailor’s, a movie house, 
other small businesses. 

Now gutted buildings line the street, and 
there is a small monument in the middle of the 
road which says, "We will remember our hatred 
forever." On April 14, 1966 the U.S. dropped 
eight bombs here -- 49 people were killed, 135 
were wounded. Three hundred houses on both 
sides of the street were completely destroyed. 

Only one building stands intact in Hang 
Thao Street now, and only one old man works there. 
Tran Dai Nghia takes visitors around the "ex- 
hibition hall" --a small war crimes museum that 
is housej in the children's movie house, which 
was spared by the bombs. With Nghia is his little 
grandson, the only other surviving member of his 
family. Nghia's daughter, his son-in-law and 
his two other grandchildren were killed during 
the Hang Thao air raid. 

"Here is a diaper stained with blood.” The 
old man points to a glass case where relics of 
the dead are preserved. All the children in the 
Hang Thao kindergarten were killed or wounded 
during the raid. "Here is a poem composed by 
a young secondary school teacher -- he was killed 
at six that morning while he was preparing his 
lesson for the day.” Neighbors who came to 
rescue the living trapped in buildings and air 
shelters collected these mementos of their 
friends . 

The museum walls are lined with photographs 
and charts -- "before and after” pictures of 
Hang Thao St.; a snapshot of Nghia's grandson 
taken right after he was pulled alive from his 
bombed house; a group photo of an entire family 
that was killed in the raid. Bomb fragments lie 
about on the floor. 

Nghia indicates each item with his wooden 
pointer and explains what each is in a calm, 
remote voice while the silent boy trails behind 
him. 

* * * 

Not far from Hang Thao Street there is an 
underground restaurant where 2000 people a day 
ate in safety during the air war, while pellet 
bombs rained over their heads. The restaurant 
has an almost festive air when we visit it -- 
the whitewashed walls and bright blue curtains 
sparkle, and the management is there to greet us 
at a table decked with brilliant flowers and 
bananas There are small pieces of metal on 
the table too, that look like baby turtles or 
upsidedown ashtrays. They are the shells of the 
deadly guava bomb and the restaurant workers 
keep them there as a "memory." 

Nga, the old woman who manages the restaurant, 
fingers the shell and tells us, "1967 was the 
worst year -- there were many, many pellet bombs, 
but no one inside this restaurant was hurt.” 

Nga is obviously proud of the restaurant and its 
workers, "he began building the restaurant in 
April 19(i(' and we finished it in one month. 
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The waiters and waitresses did all the construc- 
tion. They stayed down here during all the 
attacks to serve the people, and they also 
organized a mobile restaurant to bring beer and 
cakes to the anti-aircraft gunners and the nurses 
who rescued the wounded. Sometimes our workers 
served as gunners. And when they were back here 
they would wash and men the clothes of the sold- 
iers who were too busy fighting.” 

The soldiers showed their appreciation. 

They took a shell from a cartridge which had shot 
down an American plane and made it into the 
beautiful flower vase which now holds a place of 
honor in the restaurant . 

The restaurant is not a museum -- "When 
need be, we* 11 be back here,” says Nga. She 
seems anxious to explain why the people of Nam 
Dinh are ready to endure another terrible air 
war rather than surrender: 

"Before we had our freedom, 95% of our 
peasants had no land. In 1945, 400,000 people 
died of starvation in our province in one month. 
Two thousand peasants died in one village. All 
our years of resistance against both the French 
and the Americans have not cost us as much as that 
one month. 

"Now the land is ours, and the people have 
produced bumper crops -- even during all four 
years of the war of destruction. So we know 
that what Ho Chi Minh has said is true: 'Nothing 

is more precious than independence and freedom. ' 

"We must defend what is ours." 
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THE J. EDGAR HOOVER BUILDING: NEW HOME FOR THE FBI 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--When the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation's new headquarters building is 
completed in 1974, it will be a crowning monument 
to J. Edgar Hoover's half century as FBI director. 

The huge structure is expected to be called 
"The J. Edgar Hoover Building." With its cost 
probably underestimated at $102.5 million, it 
will be the most expensive government building 
ever erected in Washington. 

Its eleven stories will dwarf the nearby 
headquarters of its bureaucratic parent, the 
Department of Justice--a mere seven stories 
high —whose boss, the Attorney General, theoret- 
ically presides over Mr. Hoover. Clearly, Congr- 
ess respects the FBI's hunger for more space. 

The Washington Post recently obtained a 
detailed glimpse of the new building from a 
complete set of blueprints obtained through 
official government sources: 

The structure will exceed all other govern- 
ment buildings in square footage (2.4 million 
gross square feet), exccjht for the Pentagon and 
the Rayburn Congressional Office Building. About 
$70 million of the J. Edgar Hoover Building’s 
cost will be absorbed by the contractor for the 
building's superstructure. The rest is account 
ed for by the cost of its huge basement, archi- 

tects' fees, and accessories. 
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Some of the money and space will go for 
high-class installations: a 700-seat theater 
and auditorium; a complete medical center; a 
two-story basement gymnasium with basketball 
court and exercise rooms; photographic stud- 
ios and laboratories for producing still and 
moving pictures as well as a film library; an 
in-house publishing facility capable of spew- 
ing out publications of all varieties, from 
the FBI's "most wanted" posters to such pamph- 
lets as "What Young People Should Know About 
Communism. " 

The top floors, in the "tower" section 
will house the Bureau's Identification (fing- 
erprint) Division. There are more than 200 
million fingerprint cards currently on file, 
although some are repetitions. 

In congressional testimony. Hoover jus- 
tified construction of the enormous building 
on the grounds that the bureau needed to con- 
solidate its activities for efficiency and 
security. He reported that FBI operations 
are now spread through six downtown Washington 
buildings . 

The new building, according to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, will have rough- 
ly one million square feet of usable office 
space. Since the bureau currently occupies 
700,000 square feet, it will have 40% more 
space when the J. Edgar Hoover Building is 
completed . 
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LESLIE BACON FACES CONSPIRACY CHARGES 
IN NEW YORK 

SEATTLE (LNS)--In the latest turn of 
events between the Justice Department and 
Leslie Bacon, she must come to New York City 
by June 30 to face a Federal conspiracy com- 
plaint 

At this New York hearing she will prob- 
ably be indicted for conspiracy to bomb a 
Manhattan bank in December, as well as other 
still unnamed targest. Six New Yorkers, now 
known as the Family Trust, have already been 
charged with conspiracy to bomb the bank, and 
five of them are now serving four year sent- 
ences. 

Leslie, who had been held on $100,000 
bail as a material witness in the Seattle 
grand jury investigation of the March 1 U.S. 
Capitol bombing, was released on her own ref- 
cognizance June 16 so that she could be trans- 
ported to New York City to face the bombing 
charges . 

Leslie was picked up by the FBI April 27 
in Washington D.C., where she was working with 
the Mayday collective, and mysteriously flown 
to Seattle. 

Leslie initially testified that she had 
been involved in the early stages of the bank 
bombing plans but had dropped out in the Fall 
of 1970. She bad assumed that since the gov- 

(CONT. ON INSIDE FRONT COVER) 
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PEOPLE'S PARK: OASIS IN A NEW YORK NEIGHBORHOOD. 


NEW YORK (LNS) -- The busloads of sightseers 
going into the Cathedral of St. John the Divine hard- 
ly notice People's Park across the street. Dazzled 
by the facade of the largest Gothic cathedral church 
in the world, the tourists don't see the freshly plan- 
ted grass and rhododendron bushes or the wading pool 
and outdoor stage in People's Park. Yet the Park, 
on the site of a demolished apartment house between 
two buildings occupied by squatters, is worth look- 
ing at. 

Last July 15, 54 low-income families moved into 
two buildings at Amsterdam Ave . between 112th and 
113th Streets, on Manhattan's Morningside Heights. 

On August 4, 30 more families occupied a third vacant 
building. The three buildings were part of a six 
building complex that was going to be razed to make 
room for an Episcopal-related old age house -- Morn- 
ingside House, Inc. 

The projected old age home would result in the 
merger of two existing homes for the aged -- St. 

Luke's and the Peabody Home. These two homes have 
predominately white patients because they charge 
their residents over $500 a month. Morningside 
House would be a facility used largely by wealthy, 
white people since most patients would come from 
St. Luke's and Peabody Home. Rates will run $600 a 
month for patients who can walk and $1,000 for the 
bedridden . 

When the squatters moved in last July they set 
up a three member tenants committee. The committee 
collected the monthly maintenance fee from each fami- 
ly and negotiated with Morningside House, Inc. Since 
some of the apartments had been vacant .for over five 
years, all the buildings needed major repair. 

The tenants put in new plumbing, rewired most 
of the apartments and completely painted the interior 
of the buildings. They collected money for a new 
boiler and with financial help from the Episcopal 
diocese installed a new heating system. With help 
from Columbia students they set up a food co-op and 
a free clothing store. 

Work on the Park began last March. Groups of 
students from Columbia and other N . Y . schools worked 
with the squatters clearing away piles of brick and 
plasterboard left by demolition crews. It was a 
tough job. Only hand tools were available and each 
load of bricks had to be carried out by wheelbarrow. 
Work teams raked the ground, turning up endless 
stones and cinders, which they then picked out by 
hand and tossed into large baskets. 

But slowly the transformation took place. 

People drew murals on the walls of adjacent buildings, 
and three freshly painted flags -- Dominican, Puerto 
Rican, and Cuban -- proudly overlook the Park. 

Children play on the newly constructed stage at 
one end of the Park. Assuming the swordf i ghter ' s 
stance of a late-night l’V movie hero, two boys cau- 
tiously circle each other, one boy strikes, and the 
other falls spread-eagle to floor. three smaller 
children sitting cross legged in front of the stage 
applaud the performance. 

The stage is made out of old railroad ties and 
s awed-off telephone poles. As the summer wears on. 
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■the squatters will have a People's Theater and 
show outdoor movies. Permanent checker tables and 
makeshift card tables already provide evening ent- 
ertainment in the Park. 

The wading pool in the middle of the Park has 
a new brick sidewalk leading up to it. The walk- 
way divides a section of freshly planted grass 
with rhododendron bushes on either side. The 
pool isn't filled yet, but neighborhood kids will 
swarm to it, refugees from the annual NYC summer 
sport of opening fire hydrants and getting chased 
by the cops . 

* * * 

"You know, squatting is a 24 -hour-a-day thing," 
said a squatter turning over clumps of dirt with 
a pick. "Squatting and working on the Park’ are 
crucial because they provide space to work and live. 
After all, when you take over a building, you have 
a 24-hour-a-day liberated zone." 

There aren't many "liberated zones" on Morning- 
side Heights, Situated on a plateau overlooking 
Harlem, Morningside Heights is full of large 
church and educational institutions which have 
been attempting to buy up the neighborhood for 
over a decade . 

During the 40 's and 50 f s, the Morningside Heights 
area, once a high-income white community, gradual- 
ly became a low-income community composed largely 
of ethnic minorities. Columbia University was 
faced with the question: to remain or to move to 

an area more congenial to itself. 

Eventually the University decided to stay and 
change the environment in its favor. Columbia is 
the second largest landlord in New York, after 
the Catholic Church, confident of its power to 
alter the character of a neighborhood. 

The formation of Morningside Heights, Inc. in 
1947 was the major thrust of Columbia's decision 
to push back the largely Third World community 
surrounding it. The key person in the formation 
of Mill was David Rockefeller, the president of 
Chase Manhattan Bank. His moral and material 
investment in Mill staved off an exodus of religious 
and educational institutions by persuading them 
to form a joint planning agency. He also contri- 
buted its initial financing of $104,000. 

Mill's original membership consisted largely of 
six educational institutions in the Columbia com- 
plex -- Columbia, Barnard, Union Theological Seini- 
nary, Jewish Theological Seminary and Juilliard 
School of Music -- and of three large churches in 
the area -- Riverside Church (Baptist) , Corpus 
Christ! Church (Catholic) , and the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine (Episcopal). International 
House and the Interchurch Center also belong. 

Mill's annual budget of $250,000 is now pro- 
vided entirely by member institutions. Over a 
third of the budget pays for a private police force 
which cooperates with the city police. 

Since 1900, Columbia alone has bought 115 buil- 
dings in Morningside Heights. In the 50 years 
before that, it purchased only half that number, 
ihe result hjs been to create an institutional 
enclave, forcing all low-income housing into other 
areas. And in the face of a city-wide housing cri- 
sis, there are many buildings in the neighborhood 
whicn sit empty for years while Columbia plans what 
to replace them with. ===CONT. UN INSIDE FRONT COVER' 
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